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WHAT IS THE FINAL SERVICE OF THE HISTORICAL 

METHOD? 



It is one of the difficulties of any historical religion that it 
must always be judged as a historical phenomenon rather than 
The Difficulty as a f° rm °^ faith. In so far it will always be 
Inherent in a exposed to misinterpretation and give rise to 
Historical unsatisfactory apologetics. The very facts that 
ttL "'"' give it value and stability also endanger its univer- 

sality. For to be historical is of necessity to be in some degree 
limited by the times and place and nation in which a religion 
came into being. A philosophy dealing with God and right- 
eousness would be much freer from such elements, and, conceiv- 
ably, would be more readily adapted to universal acceptance — 
if only men would accept it! Fortunately, however, humanity has 
preferred that religion which is not a priori, but born of experi- 
ence ; and in the face of the admitted difficulty of understanding 
every detail, and of choosing between essentials and purely his- 
torical forms, men have worshiped a Jewish Christ as the Son of 
the only God. 

But this very fact raises a question as to the legitimate place 
to be allotted purely historical elements in today's Christianity. 
Th£ How far, for instance, are Christians under obliga- 

Consequent tion to recognize the professedly divine legislation 
Problem f ^ e Hebrews, let us say, concerning circumcision 

and the distinction between animals ? Or, in the case of the 
New Testament, how far is one under obligation to recognize, 
say, the Pauline dictum concerning women speaking in churches 
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or the directions of Jesus concerning feet-washing ? In each of 
these cases the point at issue is distinct, and, with the exception 
of certain highly conscientious persons, doubtless easily answered 
to the effect that the circumstances in which these directions 
were given have quite passed away, and that, therefore, the 
modern Christian is under no obligation whatsoever to observe 
them. And with such an answer we should be in most hearty 
agreement. Only we would raise the larger question : How far 
is it necessary for the modern Christian to regard as essential 
any element of Christianity which is obviously peculiar to the 
historical situation in which Christianity took its rise ? 

The question, we think all will admit, is vital and perti- 
nent. Historical study within the past twenty-five years has 
The Relation Deen accumulating results the importance of which 
of Arch/eology we are only now beginning to realize. In some 
to Faith quarters these results have been exploited as 

destroying the conclusions of criticism. Doubtless in some 
cases this is true. Pioneers are always likely to grow over- 
enthusiastic and in a strange land to mistake mirages for actual 
mountains and lakes. The earlier critics, being most cer- 
tainly pioneers, undoubtedly shared in the enthusiasm of their 
class. But, after all is admitted, are the Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
essential to faith in Jesus Christ, and must we first learn whether 
certain inscriptions are to be read from right to left or from left 
to right before we seek the kingdom of heaven and God's right- 
eousness ? May it not even be that archceological pioneers have 
also shared in the enthusiasms of their class ? For our part, recog- 
nizing most heartily and gratefully all the confirmation given the 
Bible by archaeology, we believe that dynamic Christianity rests 
neither upon critical analysis nor upon Babylonian bricks, and 
that, when once the church erects either the critic or the exca- 
vator into the priest, the worse it will be for the church and for 
the world. The first sentence of a living creed is not, " I believe 
in J and P and E," or "in the fact that there was writing before 
Moses," but, "I believe in God the Father, maker of heaven and 
earth." The sign in which Christianity will conquer is not a 
cuneiform inscription or a polychrome Bible, but the Cross. 
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The sooner teachers of the Bible, both within and without 
theological seminaries, awake to this fact, the sooner will preach- 
ing grow scholarly instead of scholastic, and experiential 
instead of apologetic and alarmist. 

Yet is this all that lies in the question ? Is archaeology 
merely a matter of excavation ? On the contrary, it includes in 
A Further ' ts suD j ec t-matter the habits and forms of thought 
Question: WHAToi an age quite as much as material survivals. In 
Are the Limits fact, it is in this region that the science, broadly 
considered, has rendered perhaps its greatest ser- 
vices : it has given us the means for historical interpretation. 
There is, for instance, the noble cult of the Hebrews. Has 
it not gained enormously in intelligibility through the com- 
parative study of other Semitic religions ? There is the Logos 
of the Johannine writings. How much more distinct is it since 
Philo and the Stoics are better understood ! Most of all, 
there is the messianic hope, which, thanks to the painstaking 
study of old and newly discovered Jewish literature and of 
the rabbinic literature, is understood today as never before. 
In all these and countless other matters the exegete has at his 
disposal an altogether unparalleled body of interpretative mate- 
rial. The days when men made the tacit imposition of anachro- 
nistic theology a first step in the exegetical process are rapidly 
passing. We endeavor to think as the biblical writers them- 
selves thought, for we have at hand information sufficient to 
enable us so to think. Just as a correctly informed historical 
imagination is able to reproduce biblical personages in their 
precise surroundings and dress, so are we increasingly enabled 
to recognize the intellectual dress in which they clothed their 
thoughts and experiences. 

It is here that the historical method of studying the Scrip- 
ture will render its greatest service. It will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the thought and its dress, the truth revealed 
and the medium of the revelation, that which is essential and 
that which is the word or concept in which the essential is dis- 
played to people of the different biblical periods. In truth, it 
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is already doing this, only we have not as yet awakened to the 
measureless importance of the service. We know the message 
The Distinction °^ tne P ro P nets as never before ; we understand the 
between Truth sorrow or the joy that fills the Psalms ; we read the 
and its Pauline letters in the light of the times that gave 

Historical Form them birth Hqw far do these historical interpre- 
tations resolve difficulties and illuminate matters already judged 
clear ! But the work is as yet incomplete. Some day we shall 
be able to distinguish readily and clearly between the temporal 
and the essential, and then we shall unhesitatingly restate the 
essential in terms that shall make it as effective in our age as 
did those of prophet and apostle in theirs. 

And when that time comes, the gospel will not need diction- 
aries of archaeology, nor will one who would be a Christian be 
compelled first of all to think and make confession as if he 
were a Jew of the times of Jesus and Paul. Christianity will 
have ceased even in vocabulary to be a form of Pharisaism. 



